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ment, so that we will have to pay taxes for them. 
We like you and your teachings but we prefer 
not to have you come until this war is over." 

Bohemia. — The war situation places 
the Protestants in this country in a very 
difficult position. The Austrian govern- 
ment realizes that the Reformation and the 
most glorious period of Bohemian history 
are vitally related in the Bohemian mind 
and emotions. The traditions of Bohemian 
greatness are maintained by the Reformed 
church. For that reason this church is now 
held in restraint. Evidence of this is seen 
in the confiscation of Protestant religious 
literature and the suppression of the church 
papers. When quoted in the newspapers, 
verses from the Bible are stricken out by 



the censor. The booklet containing the 
rules of the church government of the 
Reformed church has been declared to be 
dangerous to the state. Prosecution fol- 
lows even the slightest critical reference 
to the Roman Catholic church. The 
Protestant churches of Bohemia and 
Moravia are thus brought into a very 
exacting situation. "Nearly all the men 
are gone, and services are attended by 
women and children with a few old men." 
The war has cut off the meager financial 
assistance which these struggling churches 
were accustomed to receive from the outside, 
and the pastors find it very difficult to pro- 
vide even scanty support for themselves 
and their families. 



RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 



The Fellowship of Religions 
Education 

The editor of the Churchman, October 27, 
expresses himself as to the pernicious 
false standards that relegate religion to an 
air-tight compartment. A religion of vital- 
ity must "permeate a man's existence, and 
color and animate everything he thinks or 
does." Attention is directed to the prevail- 
ing inclination to limit religious education 
to the Sunday-school hour once a week. 
Under the r6gime of the past the instruc- 
tion in the Sunday school was supplemented 
by daily Bible-reading and family prayers 
in many homes. This is done much less 
extensively now. A new order of things 
is upon us. Once cooking and the use of 
tools were learned at home. Now the 
girl who would become skilful, in cooking and 
sewing must study domestic science and 
arts in the schools. The boy who would 
master the use of tools must study manual 
training. So also religious education must 
be carried out of the Sunday-school hour 
just as these things have been taken away 
from the home. It must be carried into all 



of the activities of life. To this end the 
"Christian Nurture Series" gives special 
emphasis. A stimulating illustration of 
co-operation in this program may be seen 
in New York in the work of the Fellowship of 
Religious Education, which operates under 
the auspices of the Provincial Commission. 
In its membership are many of the principals 
and teachers of the public and the private 
schools of the city, reputable social workers, 
and aggressive clergymen and laymen. 
The present task of this organization is a 
survey of the church schools in and near 
New York. Under the survey committee 
are many subcommittees of six to ten experts 
in charge of such studies as: curriculum, the 
spiritual life of the child, social activities, 
administration, finance, teacher-training, 
and parent co-operation. This work is in 
its incipiency. What the outcome may be 
no one knows. The facts obtained and 
conclusions deduced will surely be profitable 
to the Provincial Commission. But the 
really prophetic thing is that many of the 
greatest leaders among the school people of 
New York City are united in a fellowship 
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which betokens "their desire to give due 
place to the most important element in the 
education of a child. ' ' 

The Inter-Allied Conference 

One of the gravest and most perplexing 
of all the war problems is the professional 
re-education in all of its aspects affecting 
men who are disabled in the war. An inter- 
allied conference for the study of this, 
the most serious of all present social prob- 
lems, was held in Paris not long ago. An 
interesting study of this conference and its 
proceedings by Edward T. Devine appears 
in the Survey, September 29. At this con- 
ference most of the studies and discussions 
were presented by French and Belgian 
men and women actually engaged in the 
work of re-educating disabled soldiers. 
This most authoritative opinion and experi- 
ence are available already in a volume of 
462 pages. 

First of all, there were very practical 
demonstrations in the way of exhibits, 
such as prosthetic appliances, special 
tools and machines, and recent inventions 
of use to cripples. There were also photo- 
graphic and statistical displays from the 
various institutions. Motion-picture pro- 
grams were given also. The placement 
records of 7,200 cripples and other invalids 
were analyzed and reported. By this means 
important facts were collected relating to 
the kind of occupation the disabled soldiers 
secured after recovery; what the relation 
was between the occupation followed 
before and after the injury, and to what 
extent the men resumed their former occu- 
pation. 

The conference was planned in a program 
of six sections. 

1. Physical re-education. — In this the 
emphasis was on physiotherapy and medical 
gymnastics. Other important aspects were 
not without attention, viz., artificial appli- 
ances for replacing lost limbs and the 
utility of an artificial limb. 



2. Vocational re-education. — In this the 
choice of an occupation was considered. 
Very practical questions were weighed. 
The extreme necessity for individual treat- 
ment was emphasized throughout. When 
should re-education begin ? What should it 
include ? It was decided that pre-education 
is necessary. It should begin in the 
hospital before the wounded man can leave 
his bed. In this should be a "moral prepa- 
ration " by means of light work executed for 
a pastime, without reference to being used 
to earn a living, and a series of tasks assigned 
for therapeutic reasons with no regard to 
probable choice of an occupation. The 
genuine re-education should begin as soon 
as the wounds are "consolidated" and 
should include moral, intellectual, and 
manual training. 

3. Placement. — Here vital questions were 
raised, discussed, and an answer attempted. 
Is it desirable to keep the disabled soldiers, 
as far as possible, in their former occupa- 
tion ? Should they be kept in the locality 
where they resided before the war ? Should 
special workrooms be organized for cripples 
in factories? Should a disabled soldier 
receive for an equal output the same wage 
as the able-bodied workman ? Should 
ordinary and existing agencies and methods 
be used for the placement of disabled 
soldiers, or should special agencies and 
methods be created ? Are there any 
special rules that should be used in 
placing disabled soldiers? Is it desirable 
to compel employers to employ disabled 
soldiers ? 

4. Economic and social interests of the 
disabled. — Here was introduced a discussion 
both for and against compulsory re-educa- 
tion. The Belgian idea seems to have been 
that vocational or functional re-education 
should be obligatory for all disabled soldiers 
"whose interest requires it." The French 
position was less favorable to compulsion, 
preferring persuasion and pecuniary induce- 
ments. A study was made also of the 
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necessity of providing for re-education after 
the war for the men who cannot profit 
by the facilities offered during its progress; 
provision for the "absolute" invalid, the 
man so seriously injured as not to be able 
to do regular work; and measures provid- 
ing for the later rather than for the immedi- 
ate benefit of the disabled. 

5. The blind, the deaf, and those affected 
by troubles of the nerve centers. — The needs 
and possibilities of the blind and the deaf 
have been less neglected in the past than 
those of other disabled classes. Fortu- 
nately, too, they are comparatively few in 
number. The most difficult task here is 
ample care for those who have suffered 
some injury to the nerve centers. Special 
institutions, and many of them, must be 
provided for these. Vocational re-educa- 
tion is desirable for many of these after 
their cure has advanced sufficiently, but 
now the great need is "for patient, long- 
continued, expert attention from medical 
specialists and specially trained nurses." 

6. "Documentation" and propaganda. — 
This section had the heavy task of reviewing 



the legislation of all countries relating to 
vocational re-education and protection of 
invalids of war, the administrative methods 
and present status of the work in all coun- 
tries, and of presenting plans for propa- 
ganda. From this, valuable deductions 
were drawn. One of these is that the 
Germans and Austrians are better able to 
cope with this problem because they have 
long possessed organizations for those dis- 
abled in industry. The agencies and 
methods used herein are expanded and 
taken over into the field of caring for those 
disabled in war. In the propaganda formu- 
lated, a plan is outlined for the education of 
the public, especially the disabled, them- 
selves. This includes "conferences with 
the personnel of the hospitals; special 
consultations of experts, medical and voca- 
tional, with the wounded men; lectures 
and classes for groups of men in the hospi- 
tals, convalescent homes, and centers of 
physiotherapy; distribution of leaflets; 
permanent exhibits in the larger towns; 
co-operation with associations of employers 
and of workmen." 



CHURCH EFFICIENCY 



A Movement for Larger Democracy 

in the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, South 

An unofficial but important address 
has been issued to the ministers and laymen 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
It is signed by 186 laymen of more or less 
prominence. The address deals with issues 
that will probably be under consideration as 
proposed legislation when this religious 
body assembles in general conference next 
May. The movement in the main seems 
to be a response to the present-day empha- 
sis of the spirit of democracy. The pro- 
moters insist that they are absolutely loyal 
to the fundamental principles of Methodism. 
Their fight is on certain aspects of church 
polity. They recognize that for some time 



the world has been going forward at an 
unusual rate, and they seek to assist in 
adjusting the machinery of their church 
to meet the needs of the times. The address 
was given to all of their denominational 
papers. A number of the editors and some 
of the bishops are opposing the movement 
very vigorously. Some of them assert that 
the address is the outgrowth of hidden 
animus, that it is without support outside of 
those who signed it, that many of the signers 
were misled as to the real purpose, and 
that altogether they represent a really in- 
significant element. It is interesting to 
note, along with this, that, of the signers, 
fifty-four have been members of recent 
general conferences; twenty-three are or 
have been lay leaders in annual conferences; 



